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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of 
the Illinois Library Association met at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, December 
29th. Miss Helen Bagley presided, 
as the President, Miss Effie Lansden, 
was unable to be present. Mr. Wind- 
sor, Miss Ida Wright, and Mrs. A. 
W. Errett, were asked to meet with 
the Board. 


On motion it was decided that the 
President should appoint a committee 
to work with the Committee from the 
Chicago Library Club in seeking new 
members for the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. Not only librarians, but all 
library assistants should be ugred to 
join the Association. Libraries should 
also become members. 


Miss Bagley presented the question 
of increasing the maximum library 
tax from one and one-third mills to 
two mills. The Board agreed to ask 
the Legislative Committee to have 
such an amendment drafted and sent 
with the certification bill to each mem- 
ber of the Board for a written vote. 


Plans for co-operating with the IIli- 
nois Library Extension Commission 
in holding Regional Library Confer- 
ences were discussed, and the months 
of February and March were agreed 
upon as the most suitable time for the 
meetings, the representatives of the 
Association to attend these meetings 
to be appointed by the President. 


There were also a few plans out- 
lined for the program of the State 
Meeting to be held in October, at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion met in Chicago, December 28th. 
The Committee consists of Miss Anna 
May Price, Mr. P. L. Windsor, Mr. 
Carl B. Roden, Mrs. A. W. Errett, 
and Miss Mary J. Booth. 


The certification biJl was discussed 
and some changes were advised. Cop- 
ies of the bill are to be sent for final 
criticism to all members of the Com- 
mittee and to the members of the 
Executive Board of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. 
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The Committee decided to recom- 
mend no changes in the county library 
law at this time. 

If the certification bill receives the 
endorsement of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, the bill will 
be introduced into the Legislature, 
and printed in the April 1921, “Illi- 
nois Libraries.” 

MISS EFFIE LANSDEN, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion has appointed Miss Mary Booth, 
Miss Anna Hoover, and Miss Belle 
Steuernagel, as the new Membership 
Extension Committee. 

This. Committee is to co-operate 
with a similar Committee from the 
Chicago Library Club. 

A PROVISIONAL LIST of places 
and dates for the Regional Library 
Conferences for 1921, arranged 
through the co-operation of the IIli- 
nois Library Extension Commission 
and the Illinois Library Association 
are as follows: 

February 1—Evanston, Illinois. 

February 9—DeKalb, Illinois. 

February 10—Savanna, Illinois. 

February 11—Ottawa, Illinois. 

February 17—Bushnell, Illinois. 

February 18—Peoria, Illinois. 

February 19—Momence, Illinois. 


February 21—University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 


February 22—Effingham, Illinois. 
February 24—Springfield, Illinois. 
March %—Alton, Illinois. 
March 8—Anna, Illinois. 


March 10—Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 

There will also be a joint meeting 
with Kentucky at Paducah, March 9. 

The Conferences will be in the na- 
ture of informal discussions of cur- 
rent library problems. The intention 
is to make them quite as profitable as 
those of last year. 

Please select the Conference or 
Conferences which are the most con- 


venient to you in time and_place.- 


Many topics will prove of interest to 
the Library Directors. We urge them 
to attend also. 
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GETTING THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO WORK.* 


[By Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Member of Board of Directors, Kewanee 
Public Library. ] 


You are all quite familiar with the 
traditional librarian who liked to see 
the shelves neatly filled with books 
and who grudgingly gave them out to 
be used, so you know equally well the 
traditional trustee who pointed with 
pride to a beautiful library building 
but knew very little about anything 
inside. Fortunately that time is past 
and trustees realize, as librarians have 
for many years, that their office in- 
volves a real responsibility and ser- 
vice to the community. 

I do not mean to say that trustees 
should not take pride in a beautiful 
library building, that is just what they 
should do, but they should not let their 
knowledge and interest stop with the 
exterior. They owe the public the 
best in the way of buildings and li- 
brary service that can be obtained for 
the money expended; they should see 
that the income received be spent to 
the best possible advantage. Trustees 
should think of the library as if it 
were a business of their own, in which 
they had money invested and from 
which they expected definite returns. 
If you had an investment of $150,000 
and an income of $10,000 would you 
think that two hours time given to its 
consideration each month was 
enough? Some trustee may say, “We 
employ our librarian for that very 
purpose,” and so we do, but even the 
best librarian can do better work if 
she knows that behind her stand trus- 
tees who have an intelligent interest in 
the library and are working with her 
to give the best service to the public. 
Oftentimes this intelligent interest 
must be stimulated and developed by 
the librarian. Usually a few trustees 
arrive before the meeting convenes 
and it is an easy thing for the librarian 
to have upon the table the latest cop- 
ies of “Public Libraries” and “The 
Library Journal.” The trustees will 
read those excellent periodicals or 
“Life” according to which is at hand. 


The board of directors of any large 
business may hire a manager and ex- 
pect him to run the business, but they 
make it a point for their own best 
interests to know something about it 
themselves so they may be sure the 
manager is making the most he can of 
it. A librarian spends a great deal of 
time and thought upon the reading 
matter she gives to different groups 
of people, business men and women, 
factory workers and others, but does 
she think of her trustees as a special 
group and provide special literature 
for them? Trustees should become 
acquainted with current library liter- 
ature and should know more of the 
library work outside their own com- 
munity. The A. L. A. Enlarged Pro- 
gram furnishes a wealth of material 
which the librarian can bring to the 
attention of the board of directors. In 
addition to the report of the activities 
of her own library, she can very easily 
bring a bit of news from the broader 
library world and the result will be 
a more interested and _ intelligent 
board. 

You often find a chamber of com- 
merce or some such organization 
which is very successful, with a 
trained secretary and a board of direc- 
tors, doing wonderful things for the 
town. In another place you find an 
equally efficient secretary but he is 
having to work alone. In a way our 
library work is comparable, although 
the returns from the efforts we put 
forth are perhaps more tangible. 
These do not come in dollars and cents 
but can be counted as definitely; the 
number of books circulated for each 
person in the community; the kind of 
books circulated ; the amount of refer- 
ence work done; and particularly, the 
place the library holds in the commun- 
ity. It should be made a real, live 
force, an educational and recreational 
factor, and not merely a place to house 
books. 


* Read before the Illinois Library Association, Springfield, October 13, 1920. 
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Perhaps the general view many 
trustees take of their work, is that 
they should look after the finances 
of the library and let the librarian 
look after the rest, but how can they 
know they are spending the money to 
the best advantage, if they know noth- 
ing of the standards they are trying 
to attain, or the work that is to be 
done. Just buying books, keeping the 
building in repair, and employing the 
necessary help is not the way to have 
a good library. They should know 
the needs of the community and 
whether or not the library is meet- 
ing those needs in the best way. On 
the other hand there are trustees—a 
few have been heard of—who feel 
they know more about the library than 
the librarian, and do not rely on her 
judgment as much as they should. 
When you employ a person with spe- 
cial training to manage a business you 
should feel that his advice is worth 
something. The librarian comes in 
close contact with the public, and with 
her experience and training, her ad- 
vice should be of great value and so 
considered. The best service means 
hearty co-operation between the li- 
brarian and the board, each one help- 
ing the other. Talk over library busi- 
ness with the librarian at other times 
than at board meetings. Often there 
is not time with the business that 
must be transacted to talk over things 
in detail in a formal meeting. The 
librarian always welcomes real inter- 
est in her work from the board. One 
can get a much better idea of the work 
being done in informal talks. These 
informal talks are the librarian’s op- 
portunity to interest an indifferent 
member of the board, if there hap- 
pens to be one, and to create a better 
understanding of library work in gen- 
eral. 


No better way can be found, to 
know what other libraries are doing, 
and to get a broader view of library 
work as a whole, than to attend dis- 
trict and state meetings whenever pos- 
sible. We can learn more of other 
libraries in that way than in any way 
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I know. Often they have the same 
problems to solve that we have, or 
have found the solution to something 
that troubles us. We can at least talk 
things over, and our view of libraries 
then will not be limited by the horizon 
of our own community. A good trus- 
tees’ section in the Illinois Library As- 
sociation will be of a great benefit to 
us all. Do you know that in Indiana 
there is a Trustees’ Association which 
is a separate organization from the 
state library association? They have 
their own meetings, but every other 
year meet with the Indiana Library 
Association. The secretary of the 
Indiana Commission, Mr. Hamilton, 
told me that, although. not all the li- 
braries in the state are represented, 
they have a strong association and 
trustees are much interested in pro- 
moting library work in the state. In 
fact he says “We feel that the strong 
library work in Indiana during the 
last ten years would not have been 
possible except with their continued 
activity and co-operation.” Indiana 
district and State Library Association 
meetings are very well attended by 
trustees. Why should not the trus- 
tees in Illinois have as much interest 
in their phase of library work 
throughout the state and have a spe- 
cial interest in the state association? 
Perhaps a separate trustees’ organiza- 
tion would not meet our need, but can 
we not interest more trustees in the 
meetings of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, and have a trustees section 
well attended and representing many 
more libraries than we now have? 
The only way to stimulate such inter- 
est and to make our trustees section a 
real success, is to have a real interest 
ourselves. Let each one who is here 
now, become a committee of one to 
interest others. We should have each 
library in the state represented by a 
trustee as well as by its librarian. 


In order to interest the public in 
the library the trustees must know 
themselves what the library can do, 
what purpose it is serving in the com- 
munity, and how it can further serve. 


I do not mean that they must know 
all the books that are in the library— 
no one is expected to do that—but so 
often the public is not very clear about 
the service rendered, and _ trustees 
should be able to explain. Do you 
know, as a trustee, whether your li- 
brary has engineering books, or books 
on business methods? Have you any 
books in foreign languages? Do you 
circulate any magazines? People are 
learning more and more that they can 
go to the library for information upon 
most any subject, but the trustees 
should know it best of all and be able 
to advertise whenever they have the 
opportunity. A course in “How to 
use the Library”, such as librarians 
give to the children in school, would 
not be bad for adults and even trus- 
tees might benefit by it. To many 
people the card catalog is a mysterious 
thing. They do not know at all that 
books can be found under subjects as 
well as under author and title. I once 
knew a librarian who took a drawer 
from the catalog to a board meeting, 
and one trustee who had been a list- 
less member before, was so impressed 
with the logic of the catalog that he 
took home Dana’s “Library Primer.” 


Not long ago some boys were lay- 
ing out a tennis court in the yard 
and they were doubtful about the di- 
mensions. I overheard them talking 
about it, and they finally decided that 
if they called up the library they might 
find out. I wondered how many 
grown ups turned to the library as 
quickly for any information. 


Contact with different groups of 
people in clubs and various organiza- 
tions gives trustees an opportunity to 
spread the gospel of library service. 
They should use the chance whenever 
it comes. I once knew a chamber of 
commerce which got out a booklet tell- 
ing of the advantages and assets of 
the town. Although there was a splen- 
did library no mention was made of it. 
Such a thing could not have been 
overlooked if a member of the library 
board had been in the chamber of 


commerce. 
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It is worth a librarian’s time to 
study thé opportunities her trustees 
have as publicity agents and to sug- 
gest ways in which they can serve the 
library through their business and so- 
cial activities. It is true that individ- 
uals respond to an individual plea, and 
if some trustee is given a special thing 
to do, by serving the library, his own 
interest in its welfare is increased. 
Note the special talent or profession 
of any member of the board and let 
him work out the problems in his par- 
ticular line. Lawyers will be inter- 
ested in the library laws, bankers and 
business men and women will be inter- 
ested in budgets, and others in other 
special activities. 

I know of one trustee who is a 
minister, and he makes it a point to 
mention, especially to young people, 
beoks which are worth while. An- 
other minister often mentions in his 
church bulletin books which he has 
enjoyed and the circulation of those 
books almost equals that of the best 
sellers. It is human nature to want 
to read books that are talked about, 
so if we talk about the best ones they 
are circulated. Look over the new 
books as they come into the library 
and you can at least see the titles and 
perhaps glance at the books so that 
you have some idea- what they are 
about. Is it too much to ask of the 
board to look at the A. L. A. Book- 
list or other good book reviews once 
in a while? Perhaps only the book 
committee is supposed to do that, but 
more often it is left to the librarian 
to select the books and the board 
knows nothing more than the titles 
and has forgotten them the next day. 


The Glen Ellyn Library has a 
splendid idea in giving to each mem- 
ber of the board a small card on which 
are facts regarding the growth and 
operation of the library. It includes 
the number of books circulated last 
year, proportion of fiction to non-fic- 
tion, number of families and total 
number of borrowers, with the popu- 
lation of the village in 1920. With 
the information this card contains 
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the trustees are ready to talk of their 
library whenever the opportunity can 
be made. 


A club woman once said to me that 
she found it hard to get material for 
her club paper for she did not have 
time to go through all the magazines 
in the library to see if there was some- 
thing she could use, and the librarian 
was so busy she did not like to ask 
her to do it. She was quite amazed 
to know there were magazine indexes 
which made it a simple matter, and 
that the librarian was glad to help 
any one find material on any subject. 


I wonder if the trustees of all the 
libraries represented here know how 
many branches their library has and 
where they are located? Is the loca- 
tion reaching the different parts of the 
district served, as it should? Trus- 
tees ought to be of great help to the 
librarian in planning branches, for be- 
ing residents of the community for 
some time, they know local conditions 
well and should know what factories, 
shops, and schools will best serve as 
distributing centers. Frequently they 
see a need or come in contact with it 
through regular business channels of 
which the librarian has no way of 
knowing, especially if she is a stran- 
ger. 

In the work with foreigners we 
have a wonderful opportunity for 
helping to make real, loyal citizens. 
If we can make the library a place 
where they enjoy coming and where 
they can be helped with their reading, 
we can do much to combat disturbing 
influences. And it is not only the 
librarian who should take an interest 
in the foreigners who use the library. 
If the trustees themselves had a 
friendly interest in those who come, 
perhaps it would help them. I be- 
lieve friendliness is going to be a great 
factor in helping to settle the present 
unrest. You do not know until you 
try how much you will get out of it 
yourself, and perhaps you will learn 
to value your own advantages and op- 
portunities as you have never done 
before. Work with foreigners is a 
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new problem and not satisfactorily 
solved by any library. It has barely 
been touched and each library needs 
to be working out some solution. Bab- 
son’s comment on Americanization in 
the U. S. Bulletin is very apt, “We 
forecast that not until business men 
put their brains and their hearts, as 
well as their checks, into constructive 
Americanization work, will the melt- 
ing pot stop boiling over and clogging 
the works.” 


The trustees best opportunity for 
getting to work, and the one in which 
we can do more than the librarian per- 
haps, is in educating the public to the 
financial needs of the library. We 
can not be accused of wanting the 
money for our own salaries if we ask 
for more money for the library and 
most libraries need more money. Peo- 
ple, in general, do not realize how li- 
brary work has been curtailed by the 
advance in prices of everything, and 
if we ever expect to have the laws 
changed to increase our income we 
must show them why we need it. They 
are beginning to realize that teachers 
can not live on nothing, and schools 
can not be kept up to the best stand- 
ards and furnish the education they 
are demanding for their children, on 
their present incomes; neither can li- 
braries keep to the best standards and 
furnish the best reading and the wis- 
est administration, if their income is 
not increased. The average person 
does not stop to think about libraries 
and we can, if we are conversant 
with the facts and figures of our own 
library, spread the information about 
it which will make him ready to vote 
an increased library tax when asked 
to. Show him that it is economy to 
have a library where he can borrow 
books he wants to read instead of buy- 
ing them. Show that a slight increase 
in the library tax will mean much 
greater advantage to the library and 
therefore to him. A small library tax 
is not real economy in the end. The 
average family would probably spend 
ten or twenty dollars a year for books 
and magazines without hesitancy if 
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there were no library, but such a li- 
brary tax would stagger it. If we can 
convince people of the need for a 
_larger library income they will be 
more ready to vote the tax when the 
time comes, and when that time comes 
we do not want to lose. 


Trustees should know something 
about the amount of their own income 
and how it is spent. They should 
study their financial report for the 
year and find out the proportion of 
the income which they are spending 
for books, for salaries and for other 
items. If you have a budget you plan 
in advance the amount to be spent 
for each department. Whatever is 
done all trustees should know the sit- 
uation thoroughly, so that when they 
have the chance they can talk about 
it. In general people have little con- 
ception of the amount of money it 
takes to keep the library going with- 
out buying any new books. When re- 
placements are considered and dupli- 
cate collections for branches and 
schools, one is amazed to see how the 
book fund is cut down, and it is al- 
ways the book fund which has to suf- 
fer. In the Kewanee library we have 
a picture collection above the reading 
room, and although quite a good col- 
lection and one of which we are very 
proud it is not used as it should be, be- 
ing a little out of the way. We asked 
for suggestions from club women 
and others which might help to inter- 
est more people in it. One person sug- 
gested that we pay an adequate salary 
to an art critic, who could be there 
all the time to explain the pictures, 
suggesting a salary which was more 
than our assistants received, but this 
person said “The library has so much 
money they can certainly afford to do 
that.” She had no conception of the 
actual need we had, even then, for 
more money and felt that it was a 
legitimate use of library funds to pay 
some one for such service, although 
very little time would be occupied if 
every one in town came to see the pic- 
tures once during the year. After 


explaining the financial situation to 
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her she realized the impossibility of 
her plan. One of the greatest ser- 
vices trustees can give the library and 
the librarian is to be able and willing 
to explain misunderstandings and 
criticisms which will arise even under 
the best administration. 


Some libraries get endowments, 
which help their financial situation 
quite decidedly. We would all like 
endowments, so if we can show peo- 
ple the need for more money for li- 
braries they will be more inclined to 
think of such a disposition of their 
property. 

Speaking of gifts, I heard recently 
of the gift of a memorial book. In- 
stead of sending flowers upon the 
death of a friend a book was given 
to the library in her memory, the kind 
of a book she would have enjoyed. 
In this case the librarian was her per- 
sonal friend so the selection of the 
book was left to the librarian. But 
this might be a suggestion for other 
memorials, even small ones. A small 
memorial fund left to be invested, the 
interest from which would buy one 
or two books a year might be given 
to the library. Certainly, it would be 
something which gave pleasure and 
help to other people and what more 
do we ask in our memory? 

Besides knowing the financial situ- 
ation of their own library, it is most 


_important that trustees be thoroughly 


familiar with the library laws of the 
state, and particularly, the sections un- 
der which their own library is gov- 
erned. They should know how ex- 
isting laws meet the need of their 
own community and be ready to sug- 
gest changes which will help their own 
work, when changes are contemplated 
to improve library work throughout 
the state. They should lend their in- 
fluence in their own community and 
through their representatives when li- 
brary laws are to be voted upon. 


In the matter of county libraries, al- 
though the law has passed, many peo- 
ple do not know how the county li- 
brary system will benefit them, and it 
is through trustees and others well-in- 
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formed, as well as through librarians, 
that interest will be created. Since 
an election throughout the county is 
necessary to secure a county library, 
it means educating the voters in order 
to carry the election. So the voters 
must realize what benefit they will 
derive from this system. 

Some trustees may say, this is all 
very well for the women of the board 
for they have plenty of time to give 
to library matters, but it is not so 
much time that one needs, as a thor- 
ough knowledge of library conditions, 
and a real interest on the part of every 
trustee so that he is looking for the 
chance, whenever and however it may 
occur, to help the library. 

In all our plans we should strive 
to give the library a definite place 
in the community, to make it an edu- 
cational factor certainly, and a recre- 
ational factor. I do not agree with 
some in making it so much of a recre- 
ational center that real library inter- 
ests suffer ; entertainments which have 
no specific relation to the library are 
best taken some other place, but if it 
can be made a community center and 
still serve its main function as a li- 
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brary, it is to our advantage. If there 
is a place for club and committee 
meetings, so much the better. Each 
person who uses the library in such a 
way will find out how the library can 
help in his work as a club member as 
well as supplying his needs as an indi- 
vidual and many times the library 
gains as a regular patron one who has 
not been there before. It is just like 
the specials which merchants run in 
their bargain sales, they have some- 
thing to bring you to the store hop- 
ing you will see and buy other things. 

To summarize the whole situation, 
if we want a better understanding of 
library work in the community ; if we 
want more money for the library; if 
we want library laws; we must edu- 
cate the public to library needs ; and 
the teachers must be not only the li- 
brarians, but the library trustees as 
well. 

A good librarian can do much alone, 
but she can do very much more with 
the interest, co-operation and advertis- 
ing which a well informed board of 
directors can give her. Give your 
community the very best library ser- 
vice. 


THE ART OF READING. 


By EMILE FAGvet. 
[Summarized by THEoporRE W. Kocu, Librarian, Northwestern University.]* 


“We read very little,’ said Vol- 
taire,” and among those who wish to 
instruct themselves the majority read 
very badly.” To know what to read 
is an art and there is a real art of 
reading. 

It was this that Sainte-Beuve had 
in mind when he said that the critic 
is a man who knows how to read and 
who teaches others how to read. The 
critic does not know how to read for 
his pleasure, and does not teach oth- 
ers how to read for their pleasure. 
He teaches the reader how to read 
critically. To read critically is not a 
pleasure. In reading there should be 
no precipitation, which is but a form 
of laziness. “To read with the fin- 


* Read before the Illinois Library Association, Springfield, October 13, 1920. 


gers”,—a phrase from a previous cen- 
tury,—meant to turn over the pages 
in a manner where the fingers did 
more work than the eyes. Men like 
M. Bayle, the author of the “Diction- 
naire”, read much with the fingers. 


_ That is to say, they ran through more 


volumes than they read and they also 
fell on the essential and curious pas- 
sages of the book. This is a method 
of reading, characteristic of collectors 
of ideas or of facts. It takes away 
all the pleasure of reading and substi- 
tutes that of the chase. One who 
wishes to be a reader and not a hun- 
ter will follow the opposite method. 
We should read in a very attentive 
manner and be very distrustful of 
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first impressions. Of course, there 
are books which can not be read 
slowly, but they are those which do 
not have to be read at all. This is 
the first benefit of slow reading. It 
makes a distinction at the very outset 
between the books to read and the 
books which are only made not to be 
read. To read slowly is the first 
principle and one which applies abso- 
lutely to all reading. It is the very 
art of reading in its essence. 


It is quite evident that except for 
the general precept of reading intelli- 
gently, the art of reading cannot be 
the same for the different kinds of 
literature, for there are books of 
ideas, books of imagination, dramatic 
and lyric poems, and so forth. In 
reading books of ideas the essential 
art is one of comparison, the continual 
bringing together of different ideas. 
In reading a philosopher or a moralist, 
he is transformed before our very 
eyes. We see that such a writer is 
quite different from what he appeared 
to be upon first acquaintance. The 
sentences change themselves in the 
reading as a ray of light through a 
prism. Is this a benefit or an evil? 
And, then, where is the truth? In the 
first impression, or in the second, or 
in the third? Probably our best auth- 
ors are inexhaustable because of the 
truths which they contain or the 
things which we read into them. The 
essential thing is that they make us 
think. The pleasure that one finds in 
reading a philosopher is the pleasure 
of thinking. 


Are dramatic poets to be read? Yes, 
as much as to be heard. If it is true, 
as used to be said, that a good comedy 
can only be judged across the foot- 
lights, it is no less true that there is 
a judgment to be passed upon it which 
can only be arrived at by reading. It 
is from the movement of the piece 
that one judges the play at the theatre, 
but in reading we estimate it from its 
character of holding together. It is 
by reading a play that one gets away 
from the prestige of the theatrical 
troupe; it is in reading that one is no 
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longer the dupe of the actors, of the 
energy of their declamation and of 
the possession which they exercise 
over us. Above all it is in reading 
that one can re-read and it is only 
in re-reading that one can judge well, 
not only of the style but of the com- 
position, of the disposition of the 
parts and of the full setting,—that is, 
of the total impression which the 
author has wished to produce upon 
us, and of the question as to whether 
he has produced it or not, or only 
done so partially. It is in reading that 
one can no longer take the false money 
for the real, the high sounding phrase, 
more or less true, for a real idea of 
sentiment. Faguet divides plays into 
four classes: those which are better 
for reading than for presentation on 
the stage, those which are as good in 
the study as at the theatre, those which 
are not so good in print as when 
heard, and those which are not even 
worth the trouble of printing. And 
it is the first class which are super- 
ior to the talent of the actors and 
which consequently the actors spoil 
and degrade. All the classical chefs- 
d’oeuvre are of this class and the sec- 
ond ones are of average excellence 
or a little above the average. It is a 
compliment to a play to say that it can 
be read. The third class are the many 
which are below the talent of the ac- 
tors and which the actors elevate in 
playing. The fourth class are those 
which the actors make, those of which 
the true authors are the comedians 
who play them and these are the most 
numerous of all. 


The author who writes a play for 
a star does not write at all for the 
reader, but gives himself up to not 
being read and truth condemns his 
piece as a work of art. 


To be able to read a play one must 
have gone quite frequently to the the- 
atre, for it is necessary in reading a 
play to see it with the eyes of imagina- 
tion in somewhat the same manner as 
one would see it at the theatre. The 
real dramatic author writes his play, 
visualizing it at the same time, see- 
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ing in advance the actors come and go, 
grouping themselves here and there, 
one group speaking to another in this 
or that attitude. So the reader must 
see, as if it were being played, the 
piece which he reads and must also 
literally hear the lines. If one has 
been frequently enough to the the- 
atre, one becomes quickly accustomed 
to read in this manner and so becomes 
unable to read otherwise. Nothing 
moreover is more agreeable, and this 
play from the easy chair has no other 
inconvenience than weakening in us 
the desire to see plays at an over- 
heated, badly ventilated and uncom- 
fortable theatre. 


One of the things which distin- 
quishes a good play from a bad one, 
a living play from one without life, is 
that one can see the first and one can- 
not see the second. In the same man- 
ner that a good dramatist has written 
his piece while visualizing it, likewise 
a good reader reads a play while stag- 
ing it before his eyes. 


A critic is a friend who talks with 
you about your reading, reads the 
same books or has read the same ones. 
He makes you reflect when he re- 
awakens in you your sensations and 
impressions. The critic in directing 
you to new readings opens to you new 
countries, of which you had only 
thought vaguely or had never thought 
at all, but which can be of great beauty 
or captivating strangeness. He is 
sometimes a little too much inclined 
to admiration, and sometimes his opin- 
ions are too conservative or too re- 
actionary, too much attracted towards 
the novelties of the day. He is a man 
who makes you read the author from 
a certain point of view and in a cer- 
tain attitude which he gives you. 
Therefore, one must be careful, for it 
is your duty as a reader to have per- 
sonal impressions; to be moved by 
Shakespeare personally and not by 
Shakespeare according to someone 
else’s impressions. The point of view 
which the critic gives me is his, so 
that, in a way, to read the critic be- 
fore reading the author is to hinder 
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me from understanding the author. It 
is to force one to hear only. by an ear 
which has been prepared by another 
for a certain impression. Indeed, a 
certain inertia, or the law of least ef- 
fort, satisfies one with knowing what 
the most authoritative critics think of 
authors without ever reading the auth- 
ors themselves. 


One must distinguish between the 
literary historian and the critic prop- 
erly so called. The literary historian 
must be as impersonal as he can be. 
He does not have to say what im- 
pressions certain authors have made. 
upon him; he has only to say what im- 
pressions these authors made upon his 
contemporaries. He must indicate the 
general spirit of the times according 
to all he knows of history. The critic, 
on the other hand, begins where the 
literary historian leaves off, or rather 
he is on another geometrical plane. 
What we ask of him is his thought 
on the author or on the work. We 
do not ask him to give a map of the 
country, but impressions of travel. 
We ask what effect a certain author 
has made upon him. 


Though there is a difference be- 
tween the function of the critic and the 
literary historian they must be neces- 
sarily related. Until recently the liter- 
ary historian too frequently thought 
his was the mission of the critic and 
vice versa. Nisard’s “History of 
French Literature”, for example, is 
entirely a work of criticism, and as a 
history of literature counts for noth- 
ing. It is eminently fitting to read 
the literary historian before reading 
any particular author whom he criti- 
cizes. The historian of literature will 
give you useful information on the 
world in which the author lived, on 
the men about whom he speaks and 
will introduce you into the author’s 
world. With the critic it is different. 
If you read him before the author with 
whom you desire to become ac- 
quainted he will do more harm than 
good. You will not be able, or will 
be able only with difficulty to get rid 
of the point of view of the critic, and 
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to receive a direct impression. The 
critic will be like a screen between 
the author and you. You would like 
to know what effect Montaigne would 
produce upon you and you do not 
know whether the effect which you 
get in reading Montaigne comes to 
you from Montaigne or from Nisard. 
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Faguet concludes that never to 
read the critic of an author before 
reading the author himself, never to 
re-read an author until you have read 
one or several critics of that author, 
is a good rule for both reading and 
re-reading. 


HELPING CHILDREN OVERCOME BAD READING HABITS. 
By K. Irene Bowman, Jacksonville Public Library. 


I once heard a prominent children’s 
librarian, in an address to young li- 
brarians say, “Your place is in the 
school room, on the playground, any- 
where that children gather. Anyone 
can stamp books but it takes an un- 
derstanding mind to know what the 
child is thinking and that is what we 
must strive to do.” 


At the time, I did not see how one 
could administer a juvenile room and 
spend one’s time on the street and 
the playground, but later I realized 
that if the library is to influence any 
portion of the children of its com- 
munity, that is what its librarian 
must do. We are told by authorities 
that only one-third of the children of 
any town come to the library. If this 
is true, we must strive to touch, in- 
directly, the lives of the “other two- 
thirds” with whom we can never work 
in the children’s room. We must 
know our children in their play life, 
school life, and home environment if 
we are to know what to provide for 
their mental digestion. 


Link the library with the home and 
school by co-operating with the par- 
ent-teachers’ associations. Meet as 
many parents from as many sections 
of your city as you can. You will 
then be to them one more link between 
their child and the influences outside 
the home. Remember that their child 
is the only one in the world. Parents 
are often pathetically anxious that 
their children have the best reading, 
but are desperately ignorant of what 
is best. Foster the idea that you only 


live to supply Johnny with proper 
reading matter. Mothers are fre- 
quently interested in studying chil- 
dren’s literature. Short study clubs 
may be instituted to help parents know 
how to buy better books for their lit- 
tle ones. 

Book note work with the school chil- 
dren is proving both helpful and in- 
teresting. Send the teachers pads of 
uniform size. Ask the children to 
write a note for you for every book 
they read. Have them write the 
author, the title, a sentence or two 
about the book, and their grade. The 
best of these may be posted on story 
hour day on the Juvenile Bulletin. 
The children will soon come to feel 
that this is a very great honor. The 
notes are then filed alphabetically 
where the children may have access 
to them. Boys and girls like to see 
what other children in their own grade 
have thought about a book. Some of 
the notes are very interesting. This 
is a sample: 

French 

Lance of Kanana 

A story of a little Arabian boy who 
swore that he would never carry a 
lance. His father was taken prisoner 
and to set him free, he lifted his first 
lance. I liked this book. 

Grade 7B. 

Get into close touch with your book 
seller. Impress upon his mind the 
importance of “Good Book Week” 
and the financial benefits which may 
come to him if he will co-operate with 
the library in buying his Christmas 
books. 


Read before the Children’s Librarian’s Section, Illinois Library Association, Spring- 


field, October 13, 1920. 
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All this indirect work done for the 
benefit of the “other two-thirds” may 
have a very definite value in prevent- 
ing the formation of bad reading hab- 
its on the part of the library’s “own.” 


There are three distinct types of 
bad reading habits. First there is the 
series habit. Well known to every 
children’s room are those young peo- 
ple who are wildly pursuing the ser- 
ies. Fortunately the public library is 
so constituted as to discourage this. 
In the first place we do not have many 
and in the second place the children 
are not often able to read the books 
consecutively and so lose interest be- 
fore they finish. “The other two- 
thirds” are left a prey to the cheap 
“Billy Whiskers” and “Rover Boy” 
works. 


The mediocre book habit is even 
more deadly than the series habit. It 
seems as though there are some chil- 
dren who have a seventh sense and 
by it are able to recognize a week pap- 
less book and to reject the rich, whole- 
some one. Many of our girls have 
this hopeless habit. We hear it said 
so often “Girls have so few reading 
interests”. Do you not think that 
suggestion may have something to do 
with this? Do we expect our girls 
to read travel, adventure, biography 
or do we always suggest “a sweet 
little home story”? May not the atti- 
tude of mothers, teachers, and librar- 
ians be largely the cause of this lack 
of breadth of interest? Co-operate 
with your Camp Fire guardians and 
your Girl Scout leader. Your first aid, 
basketry, and nature books will be al- 
ways in demand. 


Second cousin to the mediocre 
reader is the child who gets into a 
rut. He will read only school stories 
or athletic stories. Strange to say 
children of this type will more often 
turn to non-fiction than to good fic- 
tion. A Boy Scout fiend will often 
read a book on knots or camping 
when he will reject a good story of 
a different type. Here again we must 
know our children’s hobbies and sup- 
ply rich material in them. ~ 
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The child who will read on one sub- 
ject only or along only one line may 
not be a problem but carried to its ex- 
treme it is a grave one. I have in 
mind a lad of about twelve who will 
read nothing but fairy tales. One day 
when I was visiting his room in school 
I asked the teacher what kind of 
work he did. “Oh,” she said, “He has 
brains enough, I think. But he’s so 
inattentive. He seems to be always 
dreaming.” I couldn’t help wondering 
if the connection was as plain as it 
seemed. I am still working with him 
and he seems likely to be an active 
problem for some time. Another lad, 
James, aged twelve, will read nothing 
but Indian stories. Any book that 
has an Indian in it will suit him. For 
one whole year he has been reading 
Indian books until now he has ex- 
hausted our resources. He has read 
every bock in the library which has 
a ghost of an Indian in it. I am pray- 
ing that he may acquire a new passion 


speedily. 


If our children had access to no 
other books than those in the library, 
our problem would be mainly one of 
getting the children to the library, 
but unfortunately all the children are 
exposed to all sorts and conditions of 
literature. We must turn ourselves 
into detectives and rout out the per- 
nicious influences. Last year an un- 
fortunate thing happened. Our local 
Y. M. C. A. decided to purchase books 
for a boy’s library. The choice of se- 
lection was turned over to a young in- 
experienced physical director who 
was immensely interested in Boy 
Scouts. Consequently he filled those 
shelves full of Boy Scout books of 
the cheapest kinds, many of them 
among those not endorsed by the Boy 
Scout leaders. It took all our time 
for six months to combat that element. 
Frequently the boys organized book 
clubs. Ten boys join the club, each 
paying a dime dues. They buy four 
or five books and take turns reading 
them and then levy another tax. The 
only way you will ever discover these 
outside influences is to get outside. 
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The boys will not come and tell you 
about their rival concerns. 

There are fashions in hobbies as 
there are in everything else. One year 
every child in your town may be mak- 
ing aeroplanes and the next he will 
be putting up a wireless receiving 
station. When it is aeroplanes the 
library must bristle with information 
on rudders, flexible wings and rubber 
drivers, but when it is wireless your 
boys must be able to get all sorts of 
material on induction coils, receiving 
apparatus and batteries. Not only 
must the library have books and maga- 
zines on these subjects but it must see 
to it that the local bookstore has a 
complete stock. You will not be able 
to do this alone. Here is where you 
must put your community to work. 
There are in every city people who 
have specialized and are willing to 
help. Get the local electrician to help 
select your electricity books, your 
natural science teacher, your nature 
books. If there is an interest in a 
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particular subject perhaps a club 
would do good work. Just now I am 
looking about for some one to take 
charge of a star club for high school 
people. Make everyone in town know 
that there is a library there. 


These are our problems and the so- 
lution is far off. The main difficulty 
seems to be lack of time. If the li- 
brarian is to be out about town some 
one will have to do the direct work 
in her place. In the present state of 
library finance that person will be un- 
trained. When the librarian , comes 
back she will often find that many pe- 
culiar things have happened. Some- 
times it will not seem worth while. 
The direct work is so much easier and 
pleasanter, and this indirect work 
brings so few tangible results that it 
is often discouraging, but if we do 
nothing else than to make the people 
in our community feel that the library 
is a real vital part of their lives we 
have accomplished our ends. 


BOOKS TO BEAT GERMANS. 


Acting on the theory that a general 
understanding of what creative chem- 
istry means in relation to this nation’s 
future, industrially, medically and de- 
fensively, must open the eyes of the 
American people to the vital import- 
ance of preventing another German 
seizure of the chemical industry, built 
up by Yankee ingenuity during the 
war, the Chemical Foundation, from 
its national headquarters at 81 Fulton 
Street in New York City, is prepar- 
ing to make available Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson’s “Creative Chemistry” to the 
readers of every library in the land. 
By the generous cooperation of the 
author and publishers, a supply of 
these books has been secured by this 
organization, which is devoted to the 
development of chemical research in 
this country and to the offering of 
German patent formulas, seized dur- 
ing the war to all American chemists. 
To any library that has not one of 
these books already upon its shelves, 
the Chemical Foundation will be glad 
to send a copy without charge, upon 


receiving a written request for it at 
its offices, 81 Fulton Street, New 
York City. The patriotic cooperation 
of all American librarians in laying 
the information contained in this book 
before their readers is also earnestly 
desired. By meeting the reviving Ger- 
man propaganda with the truth about 
chemical matters, as shown in this 
book, it is hoped that some stand can 
be made against the renewed menace 
of future German capture of the 
world’s chemical supremacy and con- 
sequent control of not only almost 
every industry but of the gas and ex- 
plosive war trumps. 

Slosson’s Creative Chemistry is a 
book written especially for the layman, 
which assumes no previous knowledge 
of the science from the reader. It 
describes in plain language the mod- 
ern processes of the chemical indus- 
tries and in a vivid, unfailingly enter- 
taining style explains the political and 
social effects of the achievements of 
the present-day chemists. 

If the book is not in your library 
send for it. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN ILLINOIS. 


Libraries of Illinois observed Chil- 
dren’s Book Week in general, through 
newspaper notices and book displays 
at the library or book stores. Many 
added special features intended to 
arouse the interest of the buyers of 
children’s books. 

At Aurora, under the supervision of 
the Boy Scout Organziation, letters 
were sent to the parents of all school 
children in the city, stating that the 
Organization was ready to suggest 
good books for the children. The 
school superintendents, Mr. McKin- 
ney and Mr. Bardwell, the librarian, 
Mr. Shaw, and the Boy Scout Execu- 
tive, Mr. Nodine, signed these letters 
and offered to furnish approved read- 
ing lists. Furthermore, the booksel- 
lers of the city have agreed to regu- 
late purchases for the coming year by 
this approved list. 

The Chicago Public Library ar- 
ranged a series of conferences on var- 
ious phases of children’s reading, held 
in the Central Library. Everyone in- 
terested in children’s reading was in- 
vited to be present and join in the 
discussion. Evanston Public Library 
presented a program on book selection. 
Mrs. Eva Cloud Taylor talked on 
“What shall I add to the children’s 
bookshelf this year?” Mrs. Louise 


Ayres Garnett read some of her poems 
for children, and Mrs. Lucy Fitch 
Perkins talked on the illustrations of 
children’s books, as shown in her own 
books for children. 


At Chicago Heights the Public Li- 
brary displayed “Children’s Book 
Week” posters made by the school 
children. Prizes for the best post- 
ers were books given by the Women’s 
Club. Litchfield and Freeport also 
displayed posters made by the school 
children. At Decatur book cases and 
bookends made by the manual train- 
ing classes of the schools, formed the 
exhibits. Here again all prizes were 
books. Princeton Public Library ar- 
ranged a reading course for the win- 
ter in which thirty-two children en- 
rolled during the week. At Lincoln 
and Kankakee, the school children 
were invited to tell through the med- 
ium of the city papers, what books 
they like best and why they liked 
them. 


St. Charles, to its exhibit in the 
library, added a sale, the books being 
sent direct from Marshall Field and 
Company. Miss Mary Stewart, Li- 
brarian, thought it a success, and a 
very direct means of getting the peo- 
ple to buy good books. 


The Library School of the New 
York Public Library, offers the fol- 
lowing open courses, February 7th, 
to April 29th, 1921: Administration, 
Art and the Book, Book Selection, 
Children’s Work and Literature, Cur- 
rent Events, Library and Community, 
Reference Work, School Libraries, 
and Special Libraries. 


The group of courses will consist 
of lectures, round tables, conferences 
and visits. There will be opportunity 
for consultation with lecturers, and 
arrangements will be made, if it is 
desired and possible, for practical 
work in the New York Public Library 
and other local libraries. The instruc- 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SCHOOL LECTURES. 


tion will be under the direction of the 
faculty of the Library School and of 
numerous prominent librarians. 


For admission to these courses the 
Faculty requires some years of li- 
brary experience such as will enable 
those attending the lectures to make 
full use of the opportunities provided. 

The lectures will begin Monday, 
February 7% and close Friday, April 
29, 1921. In so far as it is possible, 
courses will be so planned that those 
librarians who can not leave their 
posts for three months can get bene- 
fit from a stay of six weeks, February 
%—March 18, or March 21—April 29. 
For the benefit of all concerned regis- 
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tration should be made as early as 
possible. A fee of five dollars ($5.00) 
per course will be charged, payable 
in advance. Persons interested will 
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please address the Supervisor of Open 
Courses, Library School of the New 
York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


ILLINOIS VOTERS’ HANDBOOK. 


“Illinois Voters’ Hand Book” pub- 
lished by the Woman’s City Club 
of Chicago, 1920, deserves the hearty 
commendations which are being 
received by the publishers, for 
its timely appearance, attractive form, 
practical arrangement, clear and con- 
cise text, reliability and absence of 
legal phraseology. 

The subject matter collected under 
six chapter headings— 

The technique of voting and infor- 
mation for citizens, 

Citizenship, 

City and village government, 

County government, 

State government, 

Federal government, 
has been tested by experts in city, 
state or national law, and the editing 
committee, composed of civic work- 
ers, several of whom have national 
reputation, has done a careful and ex- 
cellent piece of work, and produced a 
helpful manual, printed on good paper, 
with clear type. It has marginal in- 
dexing, brief lists of references of 
up-to-date material, a good subject in- 
dex, and is illustrated by charts and 
maps ;—a handbook which appeals to 
the reader by its straight forward and 
direct information, which is of prac- 


tical use to new voters, women’s clubs, 
civics classes, and a tool which librar- 
ians have already found of more than 
ordinary helpfulness. 

While published for the conven- 
ience of the women of Illinois and 
Chicago, it will also interest voters or 
students at-large for it contains infor- 
mation of national import in the 
chapters devoted to the “Technique 


-of Voting,” “Citizenship,” and “Fed- 


eral Government.” 


Designed to meet the needs of citi- 
zenship classes preparing for intelli- 
gent voting at the recent election, it 
was issued in two forms, viz.—as a 
pamphlet of 110 pages, and by chap- 


.ters with separate cover, title-page 


and introduction, perforated for fas- 
tening with paper fasteners. This 
latter form allows for replacing parts 
which will be revised as laws are made 
or amended. 

The price is 60 cents for the com- 
plete pamphlet, 10 or 15 cents for each 
chapter, or 70 cents for complete loose 
leaf form. 10% discount in lots of 
25 or more. 

Address: Woman’s City Club of 
Chicago, 16 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Jessie M. Wooprorp. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 


Anna—The 90th anniversary of 
the birth of Robert B. Stinson was 
celebrated December 6th, 1920, in 
the Stinson Memorial Library, the 
affair being conducted by the 
Woman’s Club of Anna. The por- 
trait of Mr. Stinson, painted by Miss 
Amy Kirkpatrick was unveiled by 
Miss Virginia Baggott, and the ad- 
dress made by Judge W. N. Butler 
of Cairo. Addresses were given by 
Miss Effie Lansden of Cairo, and 
Mrs. S. A. MeKelvey of Sparta, 


District President of Women’s Fed- 
erated Clubs, and songs by Miss 
Dorothy Davie. The regular rou- 
tine of business of the Woman’s 
Club followed after which refresh- 
ments were served. The G. A. R. 
and their wives were guests of the 
club. The library was presented 
with a copy of the federal constitu- 
tion at the unveiling exercises by 
Mrs. G. C. Parks on.behalf of the 
D. A. R. 
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Barrington—The annual tag days, 
October 29th and 30th, were a de- 
cided success, bringing in $325.00 for 
the library. 

Belvidere—The Ida Public Libra- 
ry is in receipt of a $100.00 bequest 
from Mrs. Harriet Waterman Row- 
land. 

Casey—Mrs. Elizabeth Kline, who 
died March 29th, 1920, left the great- 
er part of her property, valued at 
$20,000.00 for the foundation of a 
public library. 

Champaign—A branch of the 
Champaign Public Library was 
opened in the Dr. Howard School 
in West Champaign on Monday, 
July 19th, 1920. 

Charleston—The Public Library 
of Charleston has in the Fire Hall, 
a collection of twenty-four to forty 
books, which are changed every four 
weeks. 

Chicago—The Henry E. Legler 
Regional Branch Library was dedi- 
cated and opened to the public on 
Saturday, October 10th, 1920. It is 
the first of five regional branches 
designated to serve as centers of li- 
brary distribution. Miss Pearl R. 
Field is in charge. 

The Garfield Park Women’s Club 
presented to the Henry E. Legler 
Regional Branch Library, a paint- 
ing by Wallace L. DeWolf. 

7,103,594 books were loaned from 
the Public Library and its branches 
during the eleven months ending 
November 30th, 1920. During the 
same time 1,105,231 persons consult- 
ed books at the library building. 
There were 1,094,288 volumes in the 
library December 1st, 1920. 

Danville—The second branch of 
the Danville Public Library will be 
opened at the Fairchild School in 
January of 1921. The first one was 
started at Oaklawn in 1916, 

Decatur—Miss Jane Hamand, of 
Schaller, Iowa, has presented her 
collection of Lincolniana to the De- 
catur Public Library. The collec- 
tion consists of books, pictures, 
medals and pamphlets. 
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The Public Library reports a total 
circulation of 180,601 books for the 
year. There are 10,700 borrowers, 
and 43,017 books in the library. 

Dixon—A collection of the orig- 
inal drawings of Mr. Clare A. 
Briggs, cartoonist, was on exhibition 
in the Public Library during August 
1920. Mr. Briggs lived in Dixon 
during his boyhood. 


East Moline—The Public Library 
has moved from the Y. M. C. A. 
building to one of the suite of rooms 
of the East Moline office of the Mo- 
line Dispatch. The library will be 
housed without charge. 

Evanston—The branches of the 
Evanston Public Library reopened 
November Ist, 1920, when the book 
auto stopped its travels for the win- 
ter. Five branches are maintained 
in various schools, 

The yearly report shows that the 
people of Evanston took 207,780 
books for home reading, while they 
consulted 100,000 books at the libra- 
ry. This means eight books were 
circulated for every man, woman 
and child in the city. 

Freeport—The Public Library re- 
ceived a bequest of $500.00, the gift 
of Miss Winnie L. Taylor, founder 
of the library. 

Galesburg—The Public Library 
has planned to establish branches at 
the two local hospitals and is con- 
ducting a campaign for books and 
magazines. 

In January 1919, Knox College Li- 
brary received a bequest of $13,000 
a gift of Dr. John Standish. Under 
the terms of the will, the principal 
is to be kept intact, the interest only 
to be used for the purchase of books 
for the library and the library to be 
known as the Standish Library of 
Knox College. 

In February 1920, Mr. Henry M. 
Seymour announced a gift to Knox 
College, of $10,000.00 toward a li- 
brary building fund. He intends to 
add to this fund from time to time 
until the amount given with interest, 
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will be enough for the erection of a 
suitable building. 

Harvard—Library tag day at Har- 
vard added $700.00 to the book fund. 

Knoxville—Knoxville’s war me- 
morial was dedicated July 4th, 1920. 
It is a large, bronze tablet contain- 
ing the names of those who were in 
service, placed at the left of the 
entrance to the Public Library. 

La Salle—The La Salle-Peru 
Township High School has arrang- 
ed a new library in the school build- 
ing. The very complete equipment 
of this library is a gift to the school 
from the heirs of the Matthiessen es- 
tate. 

Moline—$7,000.00 was added to 
the Moline Library fund by the tax 
levy ordinance passed by the city 
council in September 1920. The 
amount will be used to build addi- 
tional book stacks. 

Oglesby—The Oglesby Public Li- 
brary was opened to the public 
November Ist, 1920. The new li- 
brary is well situated on a good 
corner in the heart of the town. It 
occupies the three main rooms of a 
small house and is open afternoon 
and evening, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. There are three at- 
tendants, one for weekday after- 
noons, one for evenings, and one for 
Saturday. The circulation has been 
very satisfactory—over 1,700 books 
per month from a total of about the 
same number. The library is sup- 
ported by a tax levy of $1,000.00 per 
year. The Trustees are Mr. O. L. 
Jones, President, Mrs. O. L. Jones, 
Mrs. H. A. Bent, Mrs. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Frank Lambert, Mrs. 
C. E. Coleman, Mr. A. A. Mason, 
Mr. Henry Isham and Mr. Victor 
Lundberg. 

Ottawa— The La Salle County 
Home Bureau opened a new rest 
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room and library on the fourth 
floor of the court house in December 
1920. 

Pana—The name of the Pana 
Public Library has been officially 
changed to the Carnegie-Schuyler 
Library in honor of its founders. 

Paris—The Public Library has es- 
tablished stations at the Children’s 
Home and City hospital. 

Rock Island—A _ branch library 
has been established in the New 
Washington School, containing 600 
books. Miss Ellen Gale, Librarian, 
has arranged to have the library 
open from two to five o’clock on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons. 


Roseville—The Public Library re- 
ceived a gift of about 300 books from 
the library of the late John B. 
Brown. 

St. Charles—A set of books, 
“The Human Interest Library,” was 
presented to the Public Library by 
Mrs, E. J. Baker in memory of her 
son. 


Sandwich—Sandwich Public Li- 
brary was incorporated November 
3rd, 1920, without capital stock. The 
incorporators are Mrs. Geneva 
Long, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Mrs. J. B. 
Castle, Mrs. Mable Woodward, and 
Miss Olive Hudgens. 

Springfield—The Lincoln Library 
has established a library station at 
the Springfield Hospital for the 
benefit of the patients. 

New books at the Lincoln Li- 
brary are placed on display for in- 
spection one week before they are 
put into circulation. Reserve postals 
may be left for the books during this 
week. 

Streator—The Library has receiv- 
ed a gift of twenty volumes of recent 
fiction from Mr. Simeon Van Namee. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Elizabeth Porter Clarke be- 
gan her work as librarian at Jackson- 
ville January 1st, 1921. Miss Clarke 
is a graduate of Armour Insti- 


tute School. She comes to Jack- 


sonville from the Public Library 
of Brooklyn, New York. She 
was for five years assistant in the 
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Evanston Public Library, and from 
1902-1919 librarian of the Seymour 
Public Library, Auburn, New York. 
Miss Clarke takes the place of Miss 
Lydia M. Barrette who is now at Ma- 
son City, Iowa. 

Miss Nellie Fillmore has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Marengo Pub- 
lic Library to succeed Mrs. A. C. 
Smith. 

Miss Eva M. Ford of the American 
Library Association office, and Miss 
Helen O. McClure of the Joliet Pub- 
lic Library, won the Tribune $50.00 
courtesy prize. 


Miss Ida Lou Gehrig, Librarian of 
the Delos F. Diggins Public Library, 
Harvard, Illinois, was married to Mr. 
Richard J. Dickson, October 29th, 
1920. 


Miss Kate Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Gertrude Ai- 
ken at Geneva, Illinois. Miss Aiken 
has gone to Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Miss Anna P. Hughlett was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Galena Public 
Library, November Ist, 1920. 

Miss Ava E. Hurst of the Galena 
Public Library, died at the Frances 
E. Willard Hospital, September 4, 
1920, after a serious operation. Miss 
Hurst joined the library staff in 1904, 
was appointed librarian in 1911, and 
during her many years in the service 
has faithfully served both library and 
community. 

Miss Grace McMahon has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Glen Ellyn. 

Miss Mary Midwinter has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Arcola Pub- 
lic Library. 
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Miss Alma Millhouse has accepted 
a position on the staff of the Rock- 
ford Public Library. She has been in 
the Galena Public Library for some 
time. 

Mrs. E. M. Southward resigned her 
position as librarian at Glen Ellyn to 
accept a similar position at Maywood. 
Mrs. Southward succeeds Miss Lottie 
Ingram. 

Dr. Wayne E. Stevens of the War 
Records Section of the State Histor- 
ical Library has gone to Washing- 
ton, D. C. to accept a position as his- 
torian of the aviation service. Miss 
Marguerite E. Jennison who was as- 
sisting Dr. Stevens, has been put in 
charge. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Homer Swope, President of 
the Quincy Public Library, died in 
October 1920. Mr. Swope had been 
a member of the library board since 
1904. 

Miss Margaret Winning of Ross- 
ville, Illinois, has joined the staff of 
the Lincoln Library at Springfield. 
Miss Winning attended the Universi- 
ty of Illinois Library School and has 
been first assistant in the library at 
Dallas, Oregon. 


Miss J. Louisa Yates, who gradu- 
ated in June from the University of 
Syracuse Library School, joined the 
library staff in Decatur as children’s 
librarian. She succeeded Miss Clara 
Chamberlain who entered the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School in Sep- 
tember. Miss Ethel Boone of De- 
— is also a new member of the 
staif. 


CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE LIBRARIANS. 


The Conference of College Librarians of the Middle West was held as 
usual at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on December 27th, 1920. A good at- 


tendance was enjoyed. 


Topics dealing with college library problems were introduced by the 
different members and informal discussions followed. Special mention should 
be given an interesting paper written by Mr. J. C. M. Hansen of the University 
of Chicago on the “Library of Congress classification.” 

At noon, the librarians present enjoyed luncheon together at the hotel 


and a delightful meal was served. 


Ava M. NE son, Secretary. 
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